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ID YOU EVER HAPPEN TO NOTICE,” asked Barnaby irrelevantly, “how a man 

looks smoking a cigar in a fog? You can see the light of the cigar as 
he draws on it, but not the man behind. Sort of headlight effect, you know. 
Once, when I was crossing on this same boat four years ago, I saw the light 
from a cigar, but there wasn’t any man behind it. 

“It was a ghost cigar.” 

Reardon laughed from his end of the settee. 

“Barnaby, boy, you’re liable to see anything, afloat or ashore, given 
favorable conditions. What had you been smoking yourself?” 

Barnaby lighted a cigarette and ignored the speaker. The rest of us in that 
corner of the smoking-room listened. 

It was the fourth day out from Sandy Hook. 

The Kénigen Teresa was plowing an unsteady course through a dense 
fog, gray-white, like the edge of an August thunder-cloud. It had kept up for 
a day and a half, so far. On deck it was raw and damp, as only mid-Atlantic 
can be in March. The waves lurched choppily against the boat. You could 
hear the steady, monotonous breaking of them, but not an inch of sea was 
visible in the grayness. 

Barnaby had just come in off deck. He was aggressively cheerful and 
buoyant, under the circumstances. The weather had reduced every one else 
to a state of limp endurance. The fog had settled on everything, including 
brains, and when Barnaby came jauntily in we were ready to welcome 
anything as a diversion, even Barnaby. 

Every other minute the fog-horn mourned dismally. 

“Wish that thing would hush itself,” said Barnaby. “It always makes me 
think of a cow crying after the calf the butcher has taken away, and I’m 
awfully sympathetic by nature. And it makes me think, too, of that particular 
cigar I was speaking of. I don’t believe in ghosts. | want to say that, first of 
all, before I swear I saw one. Any one present remember the late Charlie 
Devereux?” 

“Wasn't that the fellow who married Irene Irving?” Reardon asked 
lazily. 

Reardon’s partner at whist looked up at Barnaby for the first time since 
his entrance from deck and waited for Reardon to play, but the dramatic 
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critic laid down his hand and turned his chair toward Barnaby. 

“That’s the one,” said Barnaby. “Used to be all-around good boy from 
Union Square up to Times. Not a coupon-cutter, you know, nor a coin- 
flasher. He had to work once in a while, like the rest of us, but he had a nice 
little anti-worry sinking-fund planted somewhere, so that when the rainy day 
happened along he never went out minus an umbrella. And the umbrella was 
silk at that. Any one else here knew Charlie Devereux?” 

Nearly all of us remembered him, although four years is a large cairn to 
raise over a person’s memory along Broadway; but Devereux was different, 
and the crowd at the card-tables in that end of the smoking-room followed 
Reardon’s suit and laid down their hands. It sounded better than fog-bound 
whist. 

“If there was a man behind that cigar, or, rather, the ghost of a man, that 
ghost was Charlie Devereux,” Barnaby went on. “Who’s to the listen?” 

“Fire ahead,” said Reardon. “But stick to facts, Barnaby. Cold, foggy 
facts, you know. Never mind local color in chunks.” 

“The story tells itself,” retorted Barnaby with dignity. “I merely happened 
to be the phonographic record. I don’t believe in it myself, even though I 
know I saw the whole thing. But for Charlie’s sake it should be told, because 
it shows a degree of sagacity and general long-headed cleverness that no 
ghost ever jet on to before. 

“| met Charlie for the first time about a year before he married Miss Irving. 
One night I found myself cornered up around Forty-Second and Sixth with 
a crowd of good fellows and only ten dollars left in my own private bank. 
Charlie Devereux staked me. It was particularly decent because he had only 
known me about fifteen minutes and the stake was yellow paper. He told me 
to take it, and said that a man who wasn’t good for twenty dollars wasn’t 
good for anything, and it was worth losing twenty dollars to find him out.” 

“That’s like Devereux.” 

“Why, sure it was. He was simply great in that line. I guess he’d loaned 
twenty-dollar bills to nearly every new youngster who fell broke along that 
way for ten years.” 

“More than that,” said Reardon. “And some of the old ones, too.” 

“But he didn’t lose much on the game,” Barnaby replied. “The youngsters 
generally paid up, because it was like lending money to yourself. You could 
always go after it the next time. Anyway, one day we heard he’d married Irene 
Irving and they had sailed for Europe in a hurry on the Kénigen Teresa. It was 
glad news to the little isle that loved him. We wished him well, especially as 
he had picked out the loveliest girl of that season’s Broadway stage.” 

Barnaby paused to light a fresh cigarette, and Reardon’s partner leaned 
across the table and offered his match-box. 

It was a small ivory death’s-head with jeweled eyes. Barnaby looked at it 
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with quick interest, and for an instant met the glance of its owner, then went 
on: 

“Nobody along Broadway seemed to know anything special about Irene 
Irving. She just happened. It was her second season, so she said, and she had 
a glorious voice, and a face that didn’t need any make-up. She got her chance 
without the asking. 

“When they put on ‘Fleurette’ at the Casino Dunbar he saw a chance, 
and gave her a song to sing about breaking hearts and sighing waves, and 
that sort of stuff, with a mermaid mixed up in it, and at the end of the second 
act Irving sang it dressed in a five-thousand-dollar fish-net hung with real 
pearls. It was a joyous stunt, and the first-nighters hunted up her name on the 
program when the curtain fell.” 

“Devereux found it quick,” said Reardon slowly. “They were engaged 
the next week.” : 

“And married the fifth.” Barnaby looked up quizzically at Reardon’s 
partner. “They sailed for Europe on their honeymoon on this very boat, and 
we all lost track of Charlie except the rumors that floated over ofa touring-car 
and general joy-bell state of affairs. Charlie had to be back in August, and he 
booked their passage on the same steamer. Point of sentiment, I suppose. 

“The rest is left to hearsay and the press-agent, so to speak. Nobody 
knows how it happened. He was seen walking on deck that evening with 
Irene, and they seemed to be having trouble, but she left him and went to her 
stateroom, so that let her out, you understand. But somewhere in the deep 
sea at that particular point the mermaids are feeding pearls sautés to one 
good fellow—Charlie Devereux.” 

“And she wore violet mourning.” 

“That’s correct,” said Barnaby. “Lord, | can see her now swinging up 
Riverside with the neatest team on the path. Didn’t seem to take to the 
gasoline after Charlie’s death. Went in for the swell seclusion, and all that. 
Dressed in violet from head to foot. Violet crape widow’s veil, even, and her 
hair was baby golden. Remember her, Reardon, old chap? 

“French crépon violet gown, elbow gloves in violet suéde, and shoes to 
match. It didn’t do a thing to little Manhattan. Broadway in September is like 
an impressionable kid at twenty-one. It is ready to worship anything just as 
long as it is something. And the violet widow of Charlie Devereux dawned on 
it with the tender pathetic glory of a purple-and-pearl twilight—and took. 

“But she declined to mingle with the happy, care-free throng of climbers. 
Charlie had left her a bully little fortune and not a single restriction to the 
will except that she wear the violet for at least a year. And just exactly six 
months and four days after he had been transformed into submarine sauté, 
aforesaid, | met the widow as a fellow passenger on this boat and she was on 
her way to marry Jack Beaufort Crane.” 
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“Don’t know him,” interposed Reardon. 

“Hardly any one did, but he was all right. The Review had him out in 
the Orient for about ten years as special correspondent. He missed home 
comforts, but had the luck to get shut up in Port Arthur at the siege, and the 
better luck to get out. Charlie helped him, and when the honeymoon was 
shining brightly on the other side he thought he’d look up Jack.” 

Reardon’s partner tapped softly with the little death’s-head match-box 
on the felt-covered table as Barnaby paused, and again his eyes met those of 
Barnaby, but he said nothing. 

“Crane was connected with the American embassy in Paris, so Mrs. 
Devereux told me,” continued Barnaby deliberately. “I happened to be the 
only one on board whom she knew, and that means a good deal with a six- 
day sea trip ahead of one. Before we had passed through the Narrows she 
had told me how dear-and sweet and lovely Charlie had been to her, but that 
she was going now to the only man she had ever loved. 

“Well, anyway, along about the third day we struck this sort of weather 
and Irene grew reminiscent. Took to walking deck and not eating regularly. 
I didn’t mind it so much, because she usually let me trot along for cheerful 
company, as it were. Sort of fog antidote, don’t you see? 

“And she had dropped the violet on New Year’s as a good resolution. 
Used to pace deck in a long dark-blue cloak lined with Stuart plaid, and a 
cap to match on her blond curls. I rather preferred it to the violet myself. She 
seemed to dread being alone, and | didn’t blame her, as we drew near the 
probable spot where Charlie had dropped, overboard. 

“I was sitting in here smoking, the fourth afternoon, sitting right over 
where Dillingham is now, when she sent for me to come at once. 

“It was so thick on deck you couldn’t see your own hand an arm’s length 
from your face. | groped about until | found her standing over the port rail 
up forward, and the instant she caught sight of me she gave a frightened little 
ery and caught hold of my arm. 

“ Barney,’ she exclaimed— ‘Barney, for the love of Heaven, tell me I am 
not going out of my mind. Tell me you see something there—there, right in 
front of us. Oh, Barney, can’t you see it?’ ” 

“Stick to facts, Barnaby, boy—cold facts,” warned Reardon. 

Barnaby did not notice him. He was keeping one eye on the face of 
Reardon’s partner, but this time there was no answering glance. Barnaby 
threw away a dead cigarette-stub and leaned forward in his chair, his elbows 
on his knees, his jolly, boyish face a bit moody in its expression. 

“I said I didn’t believe in ghosts, didn’t I? Well, don’t forget that as one of 
the facts in the case. But what I saw was this, and it was daylight, too—about 
three in the afternoon, I should say. 

“Right there in front of us, not four feet away, was the light of a cigar, and 
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I'll swear there was no living man behind it. You could see it as plainly as I 
can see the light on your cigar-tips now, except for the fog-haze, of course. 
It glowed steadily there in front of us, every now and then brightening and 
darkening again, as a lighted cigar does when you draw on it.” 

“Was there any smoke?” asked Reardon, leaning forward also. 

“I couldn’t tell, on account of the fog. And while we looked Mrs, Devereux 
suddenly slipped beside me in a dead faint and the light died away. Not all 
at once, mind, but as I held her up from the deck in my arms I saw it move 
slowly in mid-air out beyond the rail and so fade away. 

“When she was able, she talked with me down in the cabin. 

“She had seen it every time she went on deck, she said, since the boat had 
reached the open sea. Whether she walked on deck in daylight or at night, 
it had appeared beside her, and followed her as she walked, as though some 
one kept her company and smoked as they walked. 

“ “Just as Charlie always did,’ she added to me. ‘Sometimes | fancy I can 
even catch a whiff of the particular tobacco he liked. When you have been 
with me, though, it has never appeared until now. 

“It is Charlie—I know it is. Why, it follows me from one side of the boat 
to the other. I have tried walking on both sides, just to test it. I did not dare 
tell any one but you, for fear they would think I was going out of my mind. 
If you had not seen it also today I should have believed so myself, but you 
did see it, didn’t you, Barney? Tell me you saw it, too, and that it is the light 
of a cigar.’ ” 

“Maybe you were both crazy,” suggested Dillingham pleasantly, as the 
silence grew oppressive. “Don’t lay it on too thick, Barney. The fog may 
lift.” 

“It did lift the next morning,” said Barnaby. “It was clear and sunny, and 
we never saw a sign of the ghost cigar all day. Mrs. Devereux did not show 
up, though, until afternoon, and then she looked mighty bad. I tried to jolly 
her out of it, and even said I wasn’t sure myself that I had seen the light, but 
it was no good, she only continued to stare out at the water, and would not 
talk to me. 

“*What’s the use?’ she said. ‘It’s Charlie. | don’t blame him for troubling 
me if he is able to. | would if | were in his place. We had quarreled that 
last night over Jack. He asked me if | wanted to be free, and I said I did, of 
course, but | didn’t mean the freedom he gave me. I didn’t want him to die; 
1 only wanted to be free, so that I could marry Jack.” 

“But if he wanted to make you free and happy, and would go so far as to 
kill himself, why on earth should you suppose he would come back to smoke 
ghost cigars around you now and set you nearly mad?’ | asked her. 

“*Oh, but he doesn’t mean any harm,’ she said. ‘I know him so well. He 
doesn’t do it to—to haunt me—that’s what they call it, isn’t it? If he loved 
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me well enough to die for me, surely he would not harm me now that I am 
going to Jack.” 

“But the year limit,’ | suggested, rather cautiously. 

“ ‘I didn’t think it mattered, and Jack wanted to be married at Easter. 
Easter is so pretty in Paris, and we were going to have a violet wedding.’ ” 

“Half-mourning bridal in memory of the late lamented Charlie,” suggested 
Reardon. “I never did care very much for widows.” 

“But the ghost cigar had settled the violet wedding,” Barnaby continued. 
“She just wouldn’t see it any other way but that Charlie wanted her. The fifth 
day, that was. I tried to cheer her up by saying we would hit Cherbourg the 
next day, but she couldn’t get the old point of view back again. She had lost her 
grip. After dinner I found her at the same place on deck, leaning over the rail. 

“IT want you to do something for me,’ she said. ‘When you reach Paris | 
want you to send or give this package to Jack for me. It belonged to Charlie, 
but it’s a gift that Jack sent to him himself from Japan, and I want him to 
have it back. He will understand how I feel about it.’ 

“I tried to argue with her, but she persisted, and was so nervous and 
unstrung that I took the thing to humor her, and promised that Crane should 
get it on my arrival in Paris. Then, when it grew dark, | coaxed her inside to 
try and get her mind off the thing, for she was watching all the time for that 
fool cigar-light to show up any old place at all, and I didn’t like the look in 
her eyes. 

“They were having a concert in the saloon, and I found her a good corner, 
and some jolly talkers to brace her up. It must have been after ten when we 
missed her. 

“Kalman was playing—Kalman Vorga, the Tzigane violinist. You know 
the sort of stuff he runs to, Reardon. It makes you feel as if you were either 
crazy or wanted to be—one of the two. I left the crowd and hurried out on 
deck with that music chasing me. And when I saw Mrs. Devereux I knew it 
had driven her out, too, to the darkness and the waves, and Devereux’s ghost 
of a smoke.” 

“And you found her?” 

It was the first time that Reardon’s partner had opened his lips since the 
entrance of Barnaby, and everybody turned to look at him. He was bending 
toward Barnaby, his face white and tense with emotion, his lips set and stern. 
Even Barnaby was impressed, and the rest of his story was told directly to 
the man with the match-box, and not to the rest of us. 

“Yes, | did find her, but it was too late to do anything. It was late, you 
see, and everybody was inside listening to the concert. There wasn’t a soul 
at the point where she stood. The light shone near her this time, not an arm’s 
length away. From where | stood you would have sworn a man was beside 
her, smoking. 
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“But all at once the light flickered and moved away. She did not stir, but 
watched it, as though hypnotized, her beautiful eyes wide and staring. There 
was no fear in her face—nothing but a strange sort of wonder. The light 
moved, as | say, away from her, and suddenly she followed it, as though 
obeying an unheard command. Straight ahead it went, steadily, deliberately, 
like a cigar-light would move smoked by a man walking leisurely. 

“But when it reached the rail it did not stop.” 

Reardon’s partner rose abruptly and leaned across the table toward 
Barnaby. Between them lay the little ivory death’s-head. 

“And she followed it?” he demanded. 

“She followed it,” repeated Barnaby. “With her arms outstretched, as 
though she obeyed a call I could not hear. She was over the rail before I could 
reach her. I saw her slip down into the darkness, and the light glowed for an 
instant, then vanished, too, not quickly, but steadily, slowly, just as the last tip 
of a cigar goes out. | believe that it was Charlie Devereux’s last smoke.” 

No one spoke. 

Reardon’s partner stood for a minute staring ahead of him with wide, 
thoughtful eyes; then he suddenly turned on his heel and went out into the fog. 

Barnaby bent forward after he had gone and took the little Japanese 
match-box in his hand to look at it. 

“They make those things awfully well, don’t they?” asked Reardon, to 
relieve the strain. 

“Yes,” answered Barnaby, “indeed they do. I haven’t seen this one for 
four years. Not since I mailed it in Paris back to Jack Crane. They make 
them extremely well. Won’t some one please go and bring him back? We’re 
just about nearing the place where the aforesaid pearls sautés was possibly 
served, and the fog gets on one’s brain. I happen to know.” 

“You said you didn’t believe the story yourself,’ said Dillingham 
nervously, as he started to light his cigar and then let the match burn out, 
staring at the tip of the cigar. 

“T don’t.” Barnaby stood up and slipped into his cravenette. “I don’t 
believe a word of it—that is, on general principles and a certain prejudice 
I have against ghosts. I don’t mind ghosts as long as they mind their own 
business and keep to the graveyards, but when they come around Atlantic 
liners and walk deck and smoke ghost cigars, then | am willing to hand them 
out the benefit of the doubt. I’m going out after Crane.” 

“Just a minute,” called Reardon. “Was there any smoke to that ghost 
cigar?” 

But Barnaby had swung out on deck after Jack Crane. 

The rest of us sat about the table with unlighted cigars, staring at the little 
ivory death-head’s match-box before us and thinking of Charlie Devereux’s 
last smoke. 


